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wholly extinguished in darkness, and then we mourn as 
if the glory had departed from IsracL 

First and last, we are wrong in this. Beginning 
with Christ Himself, proceeding with the Apostles, follow- 
in|f down the history of the Church into the seeming 
gjoom of what is called " the dark ages ;" first and last, 
this light hath been shining in darkness. And so we believe 
it must ever be till Christ shall come again to judg- 
ment, to separate the wicked and the just. Therefore 
ire are not discouraged at seeing darkness in the visible 
Church, as though the Word of God were of none effect ; 
but believing as we do in the perpetuity of the Church of 
Christ, we look the mcye earnestly tlirough the gloom 
to see " light shining in darkness." 

This subject has been brought forcibly to our thoughts 
by the extracts we printed in the lastnumber of our jour- 
nal from Gratian's Treatise on "Penitence." Protestants 
think the Church of the Twelfth Century was altogether 
«unk in darkness. The labour which our undertaking 
requires makes us think that Protestants are wrong. 
" The dark ages" are to us ages in which truth, not yet 
extinguished, maintained a glorious conflict with the 
powers of darkness. 

Difficulties there are, no doubt, in proving this. The re- 
cords of those ages, such as we have them, were afterwards 
preserved or destroyed in monasteries established in the 
Interests of Borne, where alone there was the learning, 
or the means to preserve them. Becords were preserved 
or destroyed according to their value, or their interest, 
m the eyes of monks of later ages. The records of the 
Council of ConstantinojJe, under Archbishop Photius, 
have perished wholly ; because the monks of Rome had 
no interest in preserving them, and Rome had given 
orders to destroy them. Innumerable written records, 
most essential to our purpose, have thus perished, under 
orders given from Rome to destroy them. The writings 
of those whom they called heretics were generally ordered 
to be borned. Hence it comes to pass that we often 
know of resistance to Romish error only by the record 
of the punishment inflicted by the vengeance of Rome 
on some noted leaders, to terrify the rest ; when all other 
records of that resistance, and of its origin and its 
extent, have been destroyed. 

We ought not to be surprised at this ; for it is the 
tendency of all uninspired history to give a partial view 
PI t-ilS r£-l. jutGregts w iiumaii liie. nisiui-iaiie mc^t 
battles and crimes to record ; the private industry and 
lirtue which constitute the life and strength of nations is 
nbtold. Historians of a, party relate the crimes of their 
enemies, but not their own. The accounts of the victors 
are preserved, thesd of the vanquished lost, as with the 
iiomaBS and Cartbagieians.. V:*niu8 history often pro- 
duces false impressions, which trlie philosophy alone can 
see through. These causes operate in church history 
more, perhaps, than in any other ; partly from inherent 
causes, but chiefly from the fact that church records 
have generally passed through the hands of one party. 
Thus the inner life of the Church is unrecorded, or its 
evideuce suppressed. Yet materials still exist sufficient 
to satisfy all reflecting minds that the light was shining, 
indeed, even in those ages which the unreflecting now 
•appose to have been the most utterly dark; and 
that oftentimes the most vigorous strivings for light 
took place in what seems to us now the deepest gloom. 

We think that the statement we have published from 
Gratian's Treatise on Penitence, in our article on "Con- 
fession" in our last nnifiber, afibrds a striking instance of 
"Light shining in darkness." That in the Twelfth 
Century the freeness and sufficiency of forgiveness by 
grace should etiU have had an equal place in the teach- 
ing of the Church, and in the canon law itself, is a fact 
that has probably taken both Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants by surjirlse. 

We give here another extract from that treatise, for 
vfaich we had not room in our last article. 

"De Poenitentia Dist. 1, c. 34 

If therefore none will confess, unless he be risen again 
[that is, spiritually], but none lives [spiritually] as the 
child of eternal fire, and worthy of everlasting dam- 
nation, it is clear that before any can confess his sin he 
is absolved by tlie grace of internal compunction from 
the guilt of his transgression, by which eternal punish- 
ments were due to him. Also ; if before that each can 
confess he is raised up again by the iMrd, he either lives, 
risen again, while he confesses, or after his resurrection he 
is dead again, and confesses. But as the dead [in tres- 
passes and sins] before he is raised again could not confess, 
§0 after resurrection he cannot confess, being dead. It 
remains, therefore, that he lives, risen again, while he 
confesses his sin. He has, therefore. Him who raised 
him up present to liim, and dwelling in him, 

" Wience Augustine says on Psalm 70, c 35 : — 

" He who is raised up in the body lives, while he who 
raised him up is absent ; but it is not so with him who 
it raised up in soul. 

"For since God is the life of the soul, but^tlie soul is 
the life of the body, as the body cannot live when the 
aoul is absent, just so the soul cannot live but where God 
is present. Therefore, the soul has God present to herself 
by grace, by which living she confesses her sin, and the 
me, which is God, inhabits her whom He makes to live by 
dwelling in her. But if He dwells in her, she who comes 
to the light, the sight of which makes darkness flee, is 



therefore become the temple of the Holy Spirit, is there- 
fore illuminated, is therefore cleansed from the darkness 
of sin, has therefore ceased to be the temple of the 
DeviL For, as the apostle says, there is no agreement 
between Christ and Belial, no participation between 
light and darkness, no communication between righteous- 
ness and wickedness, no agreement between the temple 
of God and idols."'— 2 Cor. vi. I6i 

We think this one of the noblest arguments for the 
free forgiveness of the Prodigal by his Heavenly Father, 
and the ablest confutation of forgiveness by the priest, 
that we have anywhere met with. 

And be it remembered for ever that these doctrines, 
taken from St. Augustine, were stiU taught by so many, 
so wise, and so religious men in the Church that they yet 
held an open and an equal place in the canon law of 
Home herself in the T\eelfth Century. 

The object of this paper is to call attention to the 
necessity of seeking to recover the evidence of " Light 
shining in darkness" in all ages ; and to ask our learned 
friends to give us contributions to help us to make it 
manifest. 

We think the object of such papers should be to 
show: — 

1. The preaching of the gospel of the grace of God, in 
times supposed to have been darkest. 

2. That this was not a new light breaking in, but the 
maintenance of an old light. 

3. That this light still continued to struggle in the 
darkest gloom, and never was wholly quenched. 

We ask our contributors to bear in mind what we have 
said of the e^ parte character of the evidence which has 
been preserved, and the necessity of carefully observing 
indications not apparent at first sight. We have already 
published accounts of Savonarola, Arnold De Brescia^ 
and others, whose history throws light on the subject. 
Let it be obser\^ed how often the accounts we have of 
such men have been preserved by those who wished to 
hold them up as examples to strike terror : let it be con- 
sidered what evidence this fact itself affords, that there 
must have been multitudes then who held their opinions, 
although w* learn it now only by the indirect evidence 
of the necessity which then existed for creating terror. 

We trust by means of a series of such articles upon 
" Light shining in darkness" to be able to place the 
tme history of the Church itself, and of the great conflict 
between truth and error, in a new aad striking lighW 



SADTT COtiMAN AND MS) WILBEBFORCB. 

It appears much to be regretted that so few Irishmen, 
even of .Apse who have leisure and taste tir such studies^ 
sho&[d-'ti^%mlnr with the anci^t hijitory of tb^ 
Church aiia nation. We would not exaggerate the im- 
portance of such researches." We know how difficult it 
often is for the inexperienced to disentaD|Ie the germ of 
truth tiimi the coil of Action with which it has been en- 
veloped, and to distinguish what may be, after all, but a 
monkish fable from a historical fact, and we believe that 
in all vexed questions of religion the final appeal must ever 
be, not to the opinions or practices of the ancient Irish 
Church, but to the sure testimony of God's written Word ; 
still, the testimony of Irish history is not without its value, 
and we cannot but think that many an Irishman, who by 
some strange infatuation rejects the clear testimony of the 
Douay Bible, might be awakened at least to inquire into 
the principles of the system in which he has been 
brought up; if only he would allow himself to consider 
fairly some plaifl, incontrovertible facts in the past history 
of the Irish Church. Oftentimes the old monastic record 
and even the ruined abbey, after a manner, unites with 
Holy Scripture in bearing a powerful testimony against 
the pretensions of the Church of Rome. We desire on 
the present occasion to draw theatteqtioD of our readers 
to a few fucts in the history of an island off the welt 
coast of Ireland, which, though now but little known, is 
not without associations of interest both in ancient and 
modern times. 

Any oiie who has travelled in the wilds of Connemara, 
along the interesting coast road from Clifden to the Kil- 
leries, must have observed on his left band a number of 
islands of various sizes and forms studding the margin of 
the vast Atlantic. Among these he may not, improb- 
ably, have had pointed out to bim InnisbofSn (or the 



• SI ergo niillua confilebitur, nisi resusdtatus, nemo autem Tirlt 
atcmx tieheimffi flliua. et perpetua damnatione dignus, patet, quod 
antequara quisque confiteatur peccatum, a reatu suae prevaricationis, 
quo ffiterua sibl debebantur supplicia, per gratiam intemae compunc- 
tionia absolvitur. Item ; Bi ant«quam quisque confiteatur, a Dombio 
resuscilatur, vel resttscitatus virit dum confltetlir, vel post resurrec- 
tionem lt€rura mortuus est ct confltetur. Sed sicut anteqaam resus- 
cltaretur mortuua, -conflteri non poterat, sic post resurrectionera 
mortuus confit«ri mm valet. Restat iergo ut resoacitatus vlvat, dum 
peccatum confttetur. Habet Itaque auwltatorem suum sibi pnesen- 
tt;m, seque inhabitantem. 

Unde Augustlnus ait, in Pa. 70. 

ICcsttscitatna corpore Tivit absente saadtatore. Kon autem tie 
resuaeitatos in anbna. 

(Juum eoim Deus sit vita animse, auima vero vita corporis, sicnt 
corpus Tivere non potest absente anima, ita non nisi Deo prsesente 
anima vivere valet. Habet itaque anima sibi Deum prassentem per 
gratiam, qua vivens peccatum suum coniUetur, eamque vita, qlUB 
Deus est, inliabitat, quam iutiabitando rivere tacit. ±>i autem Warn 
intiabitat, er^ tcinpium spiritus sancti facta est, ergo iUnmiuata e^ 
ergo a tenebris peccatorum cxpiata est, ergo tempium diatjoli ease 
desiit, qn% ad lucem reiiit, ciOus respectua tenebras fogat. NnUa 
enim (at ait apostolus) conventio Christi ad Beiial, nulla participfttla 
lucia ad tencbna, nulla communicatio jiutitis et iaiquiuUs, aolliu 
ceasenaus temple Dei cum idolU. 



island of the white cow), about six miles distant firom 
the mainland at the nearest point. It is about three mUet 
in length and two in breadth, and contains somewhat lesa 
than one thousand inhabitants, all of whom s^ak tho 
Irish language. It has received its name from a legend of 
an enchanted white cow, which, as some believe, is still 
seen periodically emerging from a lake upon the island. 
It was Celebrated in tlie seventh century as the residence 
of Saint Colman, when he resigned the see of Lindisfame, 
after the Synod of Whitby, a.d. 664, who founded an 
abbey there, the ruins of which still exist. From the 
seventh century to the seventeeth the island was littlo 
known beyond the neighbouring shores ; but during tha 
latter eventful period it was considered of importance by 
the then contending parties in Ireland, and alternately 
fortified by them. On the 14th February, 1652, it wag 
surrendered to the parliamentary forces, and justice 
compels us to admit that the rulers of Ireland at tbia 
time seem to have felt more interest in the spiritual 
welfare of the inhabitants of this remote isle than any of 
those who either followed or preceded them. At least, 
we find in the " Original Council Book in Dublin Castle" 
an order passed on the 12th June, 1656, " that it shall be 
taken into consideration to send an able, pious, and 
orthodox minister of the Gospel to be settled at Bofla, 
to be paid by the company*' These good intentions, 
however, were never carried into effect, and the poor 
islanders continued in a state of almost heathen darkness 
until, in the year 1832, asociety was formed, called " the 
Ladies' Irishlsland Associaiion,"forthetmrpose of spread- 
ing the knowledge of the Scriptures among the numerous 
neglected islands off the coast of Ireland. This society 
for many years employed a Scripture-reader and school- 
master on the island, who were well received and kindly 
treated by the inhabitants. Innisboffin, we understand, 
was purchased about three years ago by the late Arch- 
deacon Wilbcrforce, and isnowtbeproperty of his brother, 
Mr. Henry Wilbei force, once a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and latterly well known in Ireland as the 
secretary of the so-called Catholic Defence Association. 
This gentleman, the son of that noble Christian philan- 
thropist who laboured so earnestly and perseveringly 
for the abolition of the African slave trade, has not 
seconded the efforts of the ''Island and Coast Society" 
to impart to his tenantry that liberty which the know- 
ledge of divine truth confers. Shortly after he became 
proprietor of Innisboffin, steps were taken to havo 
the missionary agents, a Scripture reader and school- 
master, removed firom the: island. We will not now 
dwell upon the strange ideiu about liberty which some 
men* seem to hold, who always speak of themselves as a 
most oppressed aB4.,perBecjU.e<ji-*ace,; bijf it certainly 
appears to tis, tbat for a landlord, (m purebasing » 
property, to eject from it well conducted tenants, with 
their wives and children, who regularly paid their rent, 
for no other reason than that they differed from him in 
their religious opinions, and sought, by every fair means, 
to propagate what they beiieved to be tbe truth, would 
be considered by most persons the very extreme of in- 
tolerance. We hope the inhabitants of Innisbofiin may 
he prosperous and happy under the rule of Mr. Wilber- 
force ; but during the past year the island has acquired 
a somewhat unenviable notoriety, in consequence of a 
riot which took place ill Septemlier last year, when some 
clergymen and ladies were visiting the place, and for 
taking patt in which three of the inhabitants were tried 
at the last Mayo assizes, found guilty, and sentenced to 
three mouths' imprisonment, ifith hard labour. Innis- 
boffin, then, is now what many would consider a most 
highly favoured spot. The zealous proprietor has, by 
virtue of his.power as landlord, expelled from it sU readers 
and teachers of holy Scripture ; and the no less zealous 
inhabitants, instead of confuting the arguments of their 
devoted instructors, have shown the orthodoxy of their 
faith and their Christian patience by replying to them 
as the Jews did to those of St. Stephen, with stones and 
blows. Whether the conduct of the proprietor and in- 
habitants of the island be in accordance with tbe spirit 
of holy Scripture, we leave for others to decide. We 
desire now only to take up the inquiry, is the religion 
now dominant at Innisboffin the same a» that established 
there by St. Colman 1190 years ago. 

Colman was a celebrated Irishman, at a time when Ire- 
laud nas famous for the learning and piety of her sons. He 
was one of those successors of St Columba, of whom the 
venerable Bede writes that they were " renowned for their 
contincncy, their love of God, and strict observance of 
monastic rules. It is true they followed uncertain rules in 
their observance of the great festival, as having none to 
bring them the synodal decrees for the observance of 
Easter, by reason of their being so far away from the rest 
of the world ; wherefore, they onb/ practised such works of 
piety and charity as they could learn from the prophetical, 
evangelical, and apostolical writings." — Bede, Ec. His., b. 3, 
c. 4. In other words, they made Scripture their rule of 
faith, and were independent of any fpreign jurisdiction. 

Colman was eminent, not only for his personal charac- 
ter and piety, bat for the high position he occupied in tba 
Church. Be was not only Bishop and Abbot of Lindis- 



• See Hardlman's edition of O'FIaberty's lar ('onRaaatic-.pp. 
115, and Sf q., alao p. 8S4. Mr. Hardiman refers for further informa- 
iton reapeciiug ihe islaud and the aatlqaitiea of tile Co. Htyo t« 
" OenealoKies, Trilies, and Cutoras of Hj-Fiaebrab," ptiaied IM ttw 
UiOk AfcbaolQgieal Social}, a d. ISM. 
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funa, but exercised the episcopal funclions of the province 
of York.' .,. 

Tlie Abbey of Lindisfame, a name famiuar to tbose of 
our readers who are acqaainted with Sir Walter Scott's 
" Marmion," was a very celebrated seat of learning in the 
ieventh century. For thirty years it was presided over by 
Irishmen, from St. Coluraba's school at lona— men of ear- 
nest piety and a missionary spirit, and whose labours are 
now generally admitted to have been the chief means of 
ipreading the knowledge of Christianity through the 
northern parts of England. Colman was the third abbot, 
and held the see from a.d. 661 to a.d. 664. He succeeded 
Finan, who was preceded by Aidan, the founder of the 
Abbey. The lives of these three Irish missionaries are most 
interesting, and posterity seem hardly to have done 
jostice to their memories. They were the last of the 
old Irish independent monks at Lindisfame, and suc- 
eeeded by a new order in connection with the See 
of Borne, who regarded them as schismatics, and took 
no interest in recording their virtues and their labonrs. 
" It is surprisingly strange," writes the historian Bapin, 
who, being a foreigner, may be regarded as an 
unprejudiced witness, " that the conversion of the Eng- 
lish should be ascribed to Austin, rafher than to Aidan, to 
finan, to Coliuan, to Diuma, and the other Scotch (i.e., 
Irish) monks, who undoubtedly laboured much more 
•bandantly than he. But here lies the case ; these last had 
not their orders from Borne, and, therefore, must not be 
allowed any share in the glory of this work." — History of 
England Vol I., Book 3. 

Bede, in his Ecclesiastical History, gives some interest- 
ing particulars in the lives of these illustrious Irishmen. 

When Oswald became king of Northumberland, about 
A..J>. 635, having been himself baptuied and taught the 
Christian religion among the Scots or Irish, he desired to 
liave a missionary to instruct his nibje'cts in the true faith, 
•nd with this object in view he sent to the celebrated 
«oUege at lona for a minister of the gospel. The rnlers 
of the Abbey there selected Aidan, a monk of lona, as a 
•nitable person, and ordained him bishop, and he imme- 
diately came into Northumberland, and selected Lindis- 
&me or Holy Island as the seat of his episcopal see. His 
•haracter is thus given by the venerable historian — " It 
was the highest commendation of bis doctrine with all men, 
that he taught no otherwise than he and his followers had 
lived. For he neither sought nor loved Auy thing of this 
world, but delighted in distributing immediately among 
ihe poor whatsoever was given him by the kings or rich 
men of the world. He was wont to traverse both town and 
•ountry on foot ; never on horseback, unless compelled by 
•ome urgent necessity ; and wherever in his way he saw any, 
either rich or poor, Be'invftfed,thein<;Tf infidels, to embrace 
the mystery of the faith; or, if they were believers, would 
ftrengthen them in the faith, and stir them up by words 
and actions to alms and good works. His course of life 
was so different from the slothfulness of our times, that all 
those who bore him company, whether they were shorn 
monks or laymen, were employed in meditation ; that is, 
either in reading the Scriptures or learning the psalms. 
This was the daily employment of himself and all that were 
with him, wheresoever they went." — Bede Ec. Hist., b. 3, 
c. 5. 

Here we have a picture of an Irish saint of the seventh 
century ; not like many teachers ofthe present day, setting 
his face against all reading of the Scriptures, as sinful or 
dangerous ; but making the study and teaching ^ the 
Bible the daily business of his life. 

The account we have of AWan's preaching is also in- 
teresting. When he came into Northumberland he spoke 
only Irish or Gtelic, and was unacquainted with Anglo- 
Saxon, the language of the natives ; and the good King 
Oswald himself frequently assisted in making his dis- 
courses intelligible to the hearers. 

"The King,'' Bede writes, "humbly and willingly in 
all cases giving ear to his adinonitions, industriously ap- 
plied himself to build and extend the Church of Christ in 
his kingdom ; wherein, when the bishop, who was not 
«kiirul in the English tongue, preached the gospel, it was 
most delightful to see the King himself interpreting the 
Word of God to his commanders and ministers ; for he 
had perfectly learned the language ofthe Scots (t.«., Irish) 
during his long banishment. From that time many of the 
Scots (Irish) came daily into Britain, and with great de- 
votion preached the word to those provinces of the English 
over which King Oswald reigned." (Bede, b. 3., c. 3.) 

The good Aidan, after holding the see of Lindisfame 
for 17 years, was succeeded by Bishop Finan, also an Irish 
monk from lona, of whom little is known but that he ap- 
pears to have been a devoted and successful missionary,* 
and at his death Colman was appointed, a.i>. 661. 

About this time a violent controversy arose in England- 
upon a subject in itself apparently of no great impor- 
tance — the proper mode of calculating Easter. The Irish 
ofthe northern provinces retained their ancient manner 
of computation, while the Christains of the southern dis- 

*» ** Upom tlie depanvre of Pftoliaus, the Church of York had no 
Mshop of tti owa for thirty yean; bnt the episcopal fanctionn of the 
-tolTloce were admiaistorea by the biahepa of the Chnrcti of Lindts- 
nnm^afUDtly, Aidao, Fjaaa, Colman, and Tada." Simeon of Dur- 
aani'a Letter, concemtDg ihe Arfbbiahopa of York.JEddiua Stephariui 
(Life of WiKrId, In Galea xt Scriptom), calli Culman " Metropollraa 
«ahop of York."— See Laoigau'i Ec. Hist., vol. », chap. XT., n. 107. 

< See PahiT'a Relifriun of the Aacitnt Irlib, e. 10, p. lU ; iIm Bede, 
^*,e.2l,i2,maiiH. 



tricts, which had been evangelized by Italian missionaries^ 
adopted the Roman usage. This led to many irregula- 
rities, and in particular at the court of Northumberland, 
it happened on one occasion when the King, following the 
Irish custom, was celebrating Easter day, the Queen, 
who was a southern princess, and her followers had only 
arrived at Falm Sunday. In order to put a stop to this 
irregularity, it was agreed that a synod should be held at 
Whitby Abbey, in Yorkshire, fur the purpose of deciding 
on the orthodox rite. At this celebrated conference, at 
which the two kings, Oswin and Alchfrid, presided in 
person, and the Abbess St. Hilda was present, Colman 
appeared as the chief supporter ofthe Irish system ; while 
a priest named Wilfred, Abbot of Bipon, a friend of Alch- 
frid, maintained the claims of the opposite party. We 
will not dwell upon the arguments made use of at this 
celebrated discussion ; they are to be found at length in 
Bede's history. It may suffice to say that the synod pro ■ 
nonnced against the Irish usage — a decision which so 
offended Colman that hcimmediatelyresignedhisbishopric 
and dignities at Lindisfame, and after a short sojourn at 
lona, retired a.d. 667, to Innisboffin, where he founded 
the abbey whose roins still exist. He is said also to have 
established a monastery at Ma}0, where he located those 
English monks who accompanied him from Lindisfame, 
bat he himself settled with his Irish followers at Innis- 
boffin, and is said to have resided chiefly there until liis 
death, wliich occurred on the 8th of August, in the year 
676.* 

Of his personal character, the venerable Bede writes as 
fblkiws: — "The place (Lindisfame) which he governed 
shows how frugal he and his predecessors were ; for there 
were very few houses besides the church found at their 
departure — indeed, no more than were bartly sufficient 
for their daily residence : they had also no money but 
cattle, for if they received any money from rich persons 
they immediately gave it to the poor, there lieing no need 
to gather money or provide houses for the entertainment of 
the great men of the world ; for such never resorted to the 
church excepttoprayandheartheWordof God. Theking 
himself, when opportunity offered, came only with five or 
six servants, and having pcribrmed his devotions in the 
church, departed. But if they happened to take a repast 
there, they were satisfied with only theplain and daily tbod 
ofthe brethren, and required no more ; for the whole care 
of those teachers was to serve God, not the world ; to 
feed the soul, and not the belly. For this reason the re- 
ligious habit was at that time in great veneration ; so 
that whegresoever any clergyman or monk happened to 
come he was joyfully received by all persons as God's 
servant'; ai)dif they chanced to meet him on the wity, 
tbegr,nu,to him, and, bowing, were glad to .be signed 
w;ithm9'btmd or ^bldesed'with bis month. Gre«t atu|i-< 
tion was also paid to their exhortiotu ; and on Sunoaya 
they flocked eagerly to the church, or to the monas- 
teries, not to feed their bodies, but to bear the Word of 
God ; and if any priest happened to come into a village, 
the inhabitants flocked together to hear from him the 
word of life ; for the priests and clergymen went into the 
village on no other account than to preach, baptize, visit 
the sick, and, in few words, to take care of souls ; and 
they were so firee fi:om worldly avarice, that none of 
them received lands or possessions for building monas- 
teries, unless they were compelled to do so by the tem- 
poral authorities ; which custom was for some time after 
observed in all the churches of the Northumbrians." — 
Bede, b. 3, c 26. 

Troly, io our old Irish monks was the word fulfilled, 
" the wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them ; and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose." (Isaiah, 85, 1.) But these men were considered 
schismatics* by the Church of Rome. Colman, at all 
events, appears to have had but little regard for the au- 
thority of the Pope. Bather than conform tatbe Boman 
usage, even in a matter non-essential and apparently un- 
impoEtant, he resigned his bishopric and dignities at 
Lindisfame, where be was universally respected and be- 
loved, and sought an independent position in a lonely 
Irish islnud. Surely there is a wide difference between 
the religious tenets of the present proprietor of Innis- 
boffin and those of its inhabitants in the seventh cen- 
tury ; for ourselves, we confess that we prefer to any 
modern religiotu inventions the principles of the good 
old Irish monks, who, independent of all foreign juris- 
diction, "practised such works of piety and charity as 
they could learn from the prophetical, evangelical, and 
apostolical writings" (Bede's character of the followers 
of St. Columba, b. 3, c. 4.) ; and we firmly believe that 
the inhabitants of this island can never be truly prosper- 
ous and happy ■' tmtil (as of old) Gods Word has free 
course and is glorified among them" (2 Thess. 3, 1). 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received a lonp letter from Mr. E. Power, bat not in 
time/or ow pregent num&er. Wepurpotein$erting itinournext. 

To tkminuh the chance ofditappointnuifU, all teUert tkouUhe 
firvarded to the office tythejirttdav of the month. 

Cotttrilmtori of £1 per annum will be furnished with nxOajHti, 
onv (fvihieh unil befonoarded, at directed, to normnea of tht 
itiiscriber. 

The Cathouc Latham it regitteredfortrmumittiim byond 
the United Kingdom. 

' Lanixau > Kcc- Hill., vol. S, «h>*. U, 2. 

* See B«r. Rsben Klni'a Chiucb Hlilor} of InlaaiL TaL 1., p, Itl. 
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DUBLIN, NOVEMBER 19, 1857. 

The last number of the Dtiblin Review, the recog- 
nised organ of Cardinal Wiseman, contains an 
article on " Catholic Unity and English Parties," 
which we think not undeserving x>f attention. 

The following publications stand at the head of 
the article : — 1. A Pamphlet on the Future Unity 
of Christendom, by Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, 
Esq. 2. Church Parties, reprinted from the 
Union newspaper, London. 3. The Progress of 
the Church, a Sermon, by Frederick George Lee, 
S.C.L., F.S.A., London, 1857. 

Referring to the lost document, the Reviewer 
says (p. 193) :— 

" We have placed this gentleman's sermon at the head 
of our article, not for its intrinsic merits, which are 
small, but because, as Editor of the Union, he must be 
regarded as the leader of the forlorn hope of Tractarian- 
itm." (We confess we are not surprised at the admission 
which follows in p. 190). " For individual conversions 
from the ranks of Tractarianism we look with an assur- 
ance which increases every day, in proportion as the in- 
consistency of its party tactics and the dereliction of 
its party principles become more obvious. But that 
Tractarianism should mould the establishment, and 
through it the nation, is a thing of supreme impossi- 
bility, while the nation is composed of earnest, prac- 
tical men, and Tractarianism remains the mockery of its 
former self that we behold it. As a system, as a corpo- 
rate agent, the life is gone out of it. Men may call 
themselves by its name, and talk big about their "posi- 
tion" as its representatives, but the name no longer 
means what it did ten years ago, and the position has 
ceased to be, in any sense, a moral reality. The salt 
has lost its savour, and wherewith shall it be salted? 
It is good for nothing any more but to be cast out and 
trodden on by men. And this is. precisely the fate to 
which Tractarianism has come. Of all the strange 
delusions palmed off on Mr. Phillipps by his Anglican 
friends, we wonder most at Jtis notion Htfit the area 
of Tnictarian influence is extending. S^eeing, indeed. 
What that influence has become, ita spread would be a 
phenomenon more remarkabW in itself than consoling 
to a Catholic mind j but facts certainly give us no 
warrant for attributing to Englishmen a disposition to 
accept, in the season of its tottering decay, that system 
which they repudiated in the fulness of its youth and 
vigour. We have already pointed out how entirely its 
success has been confined to the higher ranks of society ; 
and the author of Church Parties fully endorses our re- 
mark by the broad confession that " twenty-five years 
of Tractarianism have floated like a breeze over the 
heads of the middle classes, and have scarcely made an 
impression on the poor." Turning even to the region of 
its comparative ascendancy, he expresses a " doubt if 
half-a-dozen Anglican chtirches have a doily celebra- 
tion," and complains that there are " but two churches 
in London, probably in England, where candles werf 
lighted at the mid-day celebration !" 

To us and all true Catholics, who 1ot« earnest 
and straightforward , things, and seek for unity, 
in God's own good time, not by compromise of 
principle on either side, but by the growth of 
that true Christian principle which will lead 
men lo seek and pray for " the unity ofthe spirit 
in the bond of peace," and bring them at last to 
unity of belief, when they have first learned how 
to discuss arguments and weigh evidence, without 
having their minds distorted by passion or pre- 
judice, hatred or ill-will, it is refreshing to hear, 
on authority like that of the Dublin Review, that 
there is to be no longer a sailing under false co- 
lours, and that the Roman Catholics of England 
repudiate all aid from such a quarter, even when 
backed up by the co-operation of so tried a friend 
as Mr. Ambrose Phillipps. 

" Meanwhile," continues the Reviewer, "if our words 
should reach the handful of Tractarians who have been 
induced to accept his theory, and who, therefore, instead 
of becoming Catholics, are endeavouring to delude them- 
selves with a dream of remaining in the Establishment 
' to work for Rome," we would earnestly implore them 
to examine their own consciences before God, and to sea 
whether they are not mistaking, utterly and fatally, 
the end for which He sent them into the world. Thia 
mission that they claiin— ' to work for Bome'— whence 
comes it, and who laid it on them ? . . . . Why shoultj 



